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in a tiny alcove off the English drawing room, each piece being placed with meticulous care.
Our tour ended in what she said was the room she loved best and where she spent most of her time. It was stamped as none of the others with that lived-in quality which a formal room always lacks. Instantly I knew a real personality was reflected in this room, which was large, and longer than wide, with big windows overlooking the garden. An orderly but much-laden writing table, easy chairs, books and personal things proclaimed her presence everywhere. There were many photographs, and a full-length portrait of the brother of the King to whom she had been affianced, but whose death had put King George first in the line of succession to the throne and had made her his queen instead. My thoughts were filled with this romantic story, and I wished I could know more about it. The only thing this and, indeed, all the rooms lacked was warmth. There was no heat in any of them, and I had to hold tight whenever I spoke to keep my teeth from chattering. It was December, and we wore evening gowns. How I longed for my fur coat, but it was too far away to get, and so I tried not to shiver and shake. Oh, the joy of our fire when we returned to join the gentlemen!
This ended our first day in London.
The next was equally delightful. My husband lunched with Mr. Lloyd George, and I with Lady Reading, the wife of the Ambassador to the United States. With reference to the lunch given my husband the London Times said:
"It is not extravagant to say that this luncheon at No. 10 Downing Street is one of the most historic which has ever taken pkce in that House. It was a happy thought of the Prime Minister to invite the leaders of all political parties to meet the President of the United States. ... But it was the unveiling by the President of the portrait of George Washington in the dining-room which will appeal to the imagination of the whole of the Anglo-Saxon race."